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STH THOUSAN 


The Parent, the Child 
and God 


HE young men and women now coming to 

maturity in America are for the most part not 

religious. They are not opposed to religion; 
they simply do not know enough about religion to 
have discovered that it has relevancy to life, that it 
throws a considerable light on the meaning of things, 
that it involves much that is of importance to indi- 
viduals or nations. This may seem less true of Catho- 
lics than of Protestants or Jews, but it is worth noting 
that many candid Catholics admit more than a little 
distress at absence from Mass and disinterest in the 
spiritual life on the part of younger people. That 
the statement is on the whole a justified generaliza- 
tion, no observer of the American scene will disal- 
low, except perhaps some of those professionally 
engaged in the advertisement of ecclesiastical enter- 
prises. If any reader disagrees about the fact, this 
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paper is not for him. There is small use trying to 
persuade him, against his will, of what to most 
people is a truism. It is better to let him go and to 
get on to a consideration of what, if anything, can 
be done about it, done not so much in the interest 
of those already emerging into manhood and wo- 
manhood—that involves conversion—but rather for 
the better education of their younger brothers and 
sisters. 

This is a matter of serious concern to many parents 
now in middle years, who realize that somehow they 
have failed to impart to their older children ade- 
quate religious motivations and sanctions and who 
wish they knew how to do a better job with those 
still young enough to be plastic. It is also a matter 
of concern to a growing minority of young men 
and women now in the twenties who, far from being 
proud of their irreligion, realize that because of it 
they are unanchored to much of anything sure and 
reliable, and unable to.arrive at strength or to retain 
serenity in a chaotic world. Especially this seems 
true to many of that group who, themselves lately 
become fathers and mothers, would like to give to 
their babies that which they themselves have too 
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THE HOLY FAMILY PRESENTS CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE 
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little gained, some simple and sure hold on a reality 
deeper than the flux of that which comes and goes. 
There are a great many parents, by no means all of 
them adherents of organized religion, who realize 
that how to know God has a place, and that no mean 
place, in a sound education. They perceive easily 
enough that if human life is to become significant 
or safe, children as they grow up must somehow 
learn to dig beneath the superficialities of sensa- 
tion. They are well aware that a way of living based 
on nothing more substantial than self-expression and 
a desire to get on in the world does not lead to poise, 
sanity, tolerance, inner peace or courage. They 
understand that to them whose conduct is not based 
on search for an Absolute of some kind, and on ser- 
vice of the same when found, morality becomes first 
a matter of fluid expediency and then a blind obed- 
ience to the merely strong. They have no wish for 
their boys and girls to grow up slaves of a magical 
superstition, but equally they do not desire to have 
them become shuttle-cocks blown from vanity to 
vanity and so at last, in sheer weariness, into the 
harbor of a sinister dictatorship which they have 
neither wit to understand nor competence to resist. 
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The Parent as Educator 


What such parents frequently lack is a knowledge 
of what is involved in religious education, of where 
to begin and of how to go on from there. 

They realize that growth in spiritual competence 
can not be left to the children themselves. Happily 
one hears less than one used to hear the statement 
of the superficially liberal that they “do not wish to 
influence a child in favor of any religious discipline; 
when he has grown up, he will choose hisown religion 
or none, as he may prefer.” Such an attitude is 
proper only toward things unessential, casual, of 
the surface; and most thinking people know that, 
whatever else may or may not be true of religion, 
at least it goes to the depths of life and that, in con- 
sequence, religious nurture must begin under guid- 
ance in babyhood and under guidance develop until 
adult years. It will not suffice, either, to do what 
one delightful but somewhat puzzled savant in Bos- 
ton did a generation ago, namely read Bible stories 
to his children before the fire on Sunday evenings 
in the twilight, and let the whole thing go at that. 
He frequently whetted the spiritual appetite of his 
little audience, but they went to bed hungry. 
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Nor will it ‘do, and thinking parents are aware of 
it, to be content to send the children to some neigh- 
boring catechism or Sunday-school for, with bril- 
liant but rare exceptions, such well-meant schools 
are unbelievably bungling and inept; and anyhow, 
what can be done even by the best of them in an 
hour a week? The secular schools help little, some- 
times definitely hinder. The public ones train 
children with more or less competence—the degree 
is a matter of opinion—to work and think in terms 
of secondary considerations; but they discourage, 
apparently as irrelevant, any searching examination 
of the meaning of life, of death. The private schools, 
with rare exceptions, equally ignore religion. Even 
those among them which call themselves “Church 
Schools” seem chiefly concerned to turn out a prod- 
uct conditioned to a way of life that has long been 
respectable but is no longer useful or indeed pos- 
sible, and shy off from any approach to God which 
transcends social patterns. They are content to re- 
gard religion as a “subject to be studied” rather 
than as an experience which can illuminate all 
knowing and which may turn the world upside 
down. They divorce religion from life. 
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Finally the parent set on giving a full nurture 
to his children is driven to a realization that what 
is to be done for the welfare of their souls must be 
done chiefly at home, by himself and his wife. 

This necessity of parental responsibility in relig- 
ious education is nothing new. Every observer of 
Judaism, for example, soon becomes aware that the 
cult, the code, the creed of that persistent faith cen- 
ters about family ceremonial and family ways of be- 
having. Make the Jewish home a thing impossible 
and you see the decay of Hebrew religion. By the 
Jew the race-church has always been thought of as 
a collection of covenanted households, each of them 
a religious unit. Temple-worship, synagogue-wor- 
ship, is no substitute for domestic piety; the collec- 
tive devotions are those of heads of families met to- 
gether on the basis of what each household believes 
and practices of the ancient ways. From the earliest 
days of Israel the duty of imparting to each on- 
coming generation the religious wisdom of the past 
has been enjoined not on the state, not on the 
church, not on the school, not on priest or prophet 
or rabbi, but on parents. It has been so in Christian- 
ity, too, which grew out of Judaism and is, in its own 
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estimation at least, a perfected and universalized 
Judaism. In “days of faith” it has been Christian 
fathers and mothers who have been the teachers, 
aided by priests and other professional instructors, 
not the latter assisted by the former. When church 
and home forget their true relationship, that instant 
Christianity ceases to manifest vitality and degener- 
ates into a less and less significant conventionality. 

Centralization of religious culture in the family 
is a matter not only of history but of necessity. For 
what is a religion? It is not a set of facts, or a system 
of philosophy, or a code of ethical precepts, or a 
set of ritual conventions. It may and usually does 
involve all of these; but in itself it is no one of 
them, nor all of them put together. A religion is 
an attitude and a way of life based on a recognition 
that behind and beneath and beyond what the senses 
perceive, there is ultimate meaning which must be 
discovered or revealed; a realization that everything 
which is, including human beings, is the creature 
of an infinite Being who has called all into exis- 
tence and sustains all, for some purpose hidden 
within Himself. This Being, the religionist is sure, 
is to be regarded with awe; a Being so wonderful as 
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only to the apprehensible, never comprehended; a 
Being who must be obeyed for fear of ultimate dis- 
aster or who, if not obeyed, is to be approached with 
contrition and a plea to be forgiven; a Being who, 
notwithstanding His majesty, may yet be trusted, 
loved; a Being in whose hands one may place one’s 
self and, not because of one’s deserving but by 
faith alone, find refuge from the inevitable tragedy 
inherent in circumstance. 


God in the Home 


Religion, in short, is an art of living as with 
God. Such an art is to be acquired day by day, here 
a little and there a little; no smallest concern of 
life’s routine but has its relationship with Him 
whom one comes to believe in and to live by. Train- 
ing in religion can not be reduced to the saying 
by a child of a hackneyed prayer or two before he 
goes to bed; nor is it something to be postponed 
until he can be sent, perhaps irregularly, to the 
pastor, or until, at ten or twelve or so, he is cram- 
med, poor dear, with a mass of undigested proposi- 
tions and stimulated to aspire to pseudo-ecstacies 
before confirmation or first communion or some 
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such ceremony. Religion is not something to be 
studied an hour or two a week, like nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry or Roman history. It is a way of life. 
Where else but in a normal home can such an 
art be adequately learned?” 

If religion is to be taught by parents to their chil- 
dren, the family habitation and what goes on within 
it need such arrangement and organization that 
those who grow up therein will perceive, without 
too constant indoctrination, that God is central. The 
external aspect of things is important in its influence. 
Somewhere in every room may well be placed a holy 


1It is true that some of the greatest religious leaders of 
today have come from irreligious homes; but at what cost of 
struggle toward God and His peace, of what inner stress un- 
necessary if they had been brought up by parents who knew 
their business, of what fundamental alienation between them 
and those parents. It is also true that many a child brought up 
religiously turns out to be what seems an irreligious adult; 
but the irreligion in those cases is apt to be more apparent 
than real. A godly orientation, though consciously it may be 
forgotten, often remains subconsciously effective and in time 
of stress comes to the surface of the mind. Many a convert of 
mature years only rediscovers what has never been forgotten, 
a religion in its essence imparted to him when he was very 
small indeed. 
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thing, some picture or sculpture, reverence for which 
is shown simply.and without embarrassment, and 
for what it represents. Somewhere in the house 
should be a place, a room set apart or, in a con- 
stricted flat or tenement, some corner screened from 
constant view, which belongs to God alone. (This 
shrine should not be located in the nursery.) There, 
in as beautiful examples as may be procured, should 
be placed the symbols of the faith professed by the 
family. To it the child should be taken by the 
parents, daily from the age of two and once in a 
while when even younger, that he may join with 
them and with his older brothers and sisters in fam- 
ily devotions, devotions which the child learns grad- 
ually to imitate and make his own. As soon as he 
begins to understand, and that is very early, he can 
be told the meaning of each holy thing, each devout 
action. 

To be effective, the family worship, which should 
be rendered by all the members together, is not to 
be gone through primarily with a view to the chil- 
dren’s edification, but rather the worshipful activity 
of father and mother, into which the children are 
invited as welcome participants. Such adoration 
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easily becomes a thing so beautiful as to transfigure 
all the home and remain the loveliest heritage from 
childhood. Family devotions need not be ugly or a 
bore, with people back to back, each praying into a 
chair, with routine scripture reading done mechani- 
cally and worse expounded, with intercession of- 
fered in redundant platitudes; nor need it be long 
drawn-out. It may well consist of the ancient com- 
mon prayers, said quietly and in unison, a brief men- 
tion of some family need or blessing of the day, a 
moment of silent contemplation and waiting for 
God’s benediction. 

Worship is by no means all that is required to 
make the God-centeredness of a home apparent to 
the children. It is also necessary, for instance, that 
in family conversation the things of God shall be 
spoken of as simply and naturally as are daily work 
or play or school. God is to be taken for granted, 
not argued about nor regarded as in any way ex- 
trinsic to the common life. There must also be a 
constant reference of the conduct of the various 
members of the little community not to parental 
whim nor to the judgment of the neighbors but to 
the divine will. But these are not enough in them- 
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selves. Without family worship, regular, as a mat- 
ter of course, it is hard indeed to train a child to live 
with God and love Him. 


Public Worship 

No family is self-contained; its members are con- 
tinually breaking forth into contact with larger so- 
cial units. Because of this, religious education, 
while it begins in the home and is chiefly nurtured 
there, can not end there. The family needs the 
Church, because in the Church, when. properly 
understood, there is participation by father, mother, 
children in the religious experience of the race. Self- 
centered barriers are broken down and there is com- 
panionship with the brethren, both spatially and 
across the ages, in the search for God and in recep- 
tion of strength which comes from contact with 
God. Parents do well, therefore, to seek out some 
conventicle in which the worship of the ages is so 
conducted, an avenue to reality, as to succour those 
of every degree of apparent maturity who know that 
they are children. 

It is not to be overlooked, however, that the art 
of worship has become too much a lost art in contem- 
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porary Religion. Jewish temples do not always 
succeed in making comprehensible to the modern 
Israelite those things which once were natural to 
Hebrew Adoration. In Roman Catholic circles there 
has been a regrettable tendency to reduce worship 
to a speedy routine; to forsake the meaningful cere- 
monial of High Mass, which was the norm in older 
times, and to substitute an inaudible Low Mass, dull 
and without much appeal to the imagination of a 
child. In non-Roman circles, both Anglican and 
Protestant circles, the situation is even less fortu- 
nate, for in them worship has long been predomin- 
antly a thing of thoughtful words. No childlike per- 
son finds it easy to love in terms of constant speech. 
Anglicans have been too content with the over-in- 
tellectualized service called “Morning Prayer,” orig- 
inally designed as a special exercise for the clergy, a 
service without much interest for a child or for an 
adult who desires to become a child and to worship 
like one. 

Meanwhile non-liturgical churches generally, 
when they have realized the defect of too much talk 
and too little else, have too often made the mistake 
of trying to better things by a confusing decoration, 
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by incorporating devices imported from ways of 
worship other than their own; such devices as me- 
diaeval music, vested choirs, little boys in red cas- 
socks but with nothing to do, little girls dressed in 
white with veils, who light tapers. Many of these 
devices have meaning in the framework of a litur- 
gical practice the theory of which is not accepted 
by Protestants, but they have little or no significance 
in an alien environment. They may be pretty, 
amusing, occasionally impressive; but they do not 
help to keep minds and hearts fixed on God, which 
is the proper purpose of a genuine worship. 

In all places of worship the exercises of devotion 
are too often pedestrian, saccharine or precious or 
robustious; too frequently tepid and unfortunately 
visible choirs sing third-rate compositions with dis- 
turbing uncertainty; too much the holy writings are 
read with small sense of their subtleties; too great a 
part of what is done is patently aimed not toward 
Heaven but at the congregation. Such bad liturgical 
performance imparts little or no sense of God's 
transcendence, gives little scope for reverent imag- 
ination, is deplorably conventional and “adult”; in 
it childlikeness is neither desired nor possible. What 
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is wanted, from the standpoint of religious educa- 
tion, is not an approach to God in which children 
may be grown-ups with their parents, but rather one 
wherein parents may be children with their chil- 
dren. It was Jesus who said, with great understand- 
ing, that except a man become as a little child he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of Heaven. There 
are churches where the worship is properly childlike, 
but not many. It does not greatly matter if a church 
be large or small, the service simplicity itself or elab- 
orate; what is to be looked for is worship which ex- 
alts the Most High and so makes it easy for people to 
forget themselves, their small achievements and 
their smaller virtues, their social position, their phy- 
sical age and other such trivial accidents. Only a 
truly God-centered adoration can engender humil- 
ity, without which a genuine religion does not ex- 
1st. 
Unity and Regularity 

When a proper church has been discovered, its 
devotions should be attended, if possible, by the en- 
tire family as a unit." Where domestic necessity 
makes that impossible, arrangement should be made 
for the children to go in company of at least one 
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parent; they ought not to be sent alone. To send 
them off to Church while mother stays in bed or does 
the housework and while father sits about in his 
slippers or plays golf or mends the back-fence or 
gossips over the same with the neighbors, betrays a 
parental denseness of understanding which would be 
unbelievable if it were not frequent. The family 
attendance must be regular to be of much use, every 
Sunday and major holy-day. Such frequency will 
not be tiresome if the worship is liturgically sound. 
Occasional attendance will not do. In the first place, 


2? While grown-up people and children should worship to- 
gether, it does not follow that they should listen together to 
sermons phrased in adult language and interpreting adult 
problems. That results only in boredom for the boys and girls 
and a distraction of the parents from the matter in hand by 
necessary disciplinary preoccupations. But why should ser- 
mons and worship be joined together? What a happy thing it 
would be if, worship over, opportunity were given God’s chil- 
dren, of every age from five to eighty-five, to retire if they felt 
disposed, with only those left behind for the sermon who felt 
desire and need for the same on that particular occasion. In- 
struction by way of sermons is at best casual and ineffective. 
It is better to impart it to children in organized classes and 
to adults by occasional courses of lectures, missions and the 
like. 
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it produces an impression of unusualness, abnormal- 
ty, which is fatal to a unity between religion and life. 
In the second place, much of the fun and a good 
part of the virtue comes from following the annual 
round of fast and festival. What does this holy day 
which is imminent, this passing season, mean? What 
was its origin in the long-ago? What does it teach? 
In terms of it, what new love or what old love in new 
manner or degree may now be given to God, what 
former grace may now be found intensified? Why 
does the ritual change, and how? What fascinating 
topics of conversation these are for the dinner table 
or the nursery tea! How rich in variety the ways of 
God become! Not to have shared all this with one’s 
children is to have missed too large a part of the 
joy of parenthood. 


Competence? 


But even though a parent may admit that the fore- 
going is probably true, he still may feel quite incom- 
petent religiously to look after his boys and girls; 
and this for the reason that he knows himself so 
grossly ignorant of many, many aspects of religious 
faith and practice as to make him fearful of the 
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questions the children are sure to ask him, and 
ought to ask him, as they progress toward maturity. 
He is entirely right in assuming the magnitude, the 
multiplicity, of what a religious mentor ought to 
know. What is involved in worship alone is in it- 
self a considerable subject for study; but there is 
more, far more involved than that. 

The parental guide needs somehow to see to it 
that the children remain constantly aware of what 
religion is, that they do not forget that its simple 
purpose is to bring together in mutual love human 
beings and a God who is the beginning and the end, 
a God with whom is purpose. No one, of course, 
can explain to them the full scope of Religion; but 
more and more they need to be helped to perceive its 
basic character. Only thus can they be saved from 
regarding it as a series of ritual performances or 
creedal statements without pertinency to life or, 
even more inadequately, as ‘‘morality tinged with 
emotion.” 

It is also required that they be given an adequate 
introduction to personal piety. It does small good 
to tell them they should pray, meditate, contem- 
plate the Infinite, unless one shows them how to do 
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these things and with kindly criticism guides them 
in the development of the necessary techniques. 
They need directed practice in making their own 
acts of adoration, confessions that are neither rou- 
tine nor sentimental, expressions of gratitude based 
on systematic examination to discover blessings, in- 
tercessions compatible with the character of God and 
perceptive of the real needs of real people, petitions 
that are self-abnegating. What. a delicate task, to 
teach them how to stand on their own feet in ad- 
venture toward God; how to respect and like re- 
ligious method; how to labor at it and to rejoice 
when occasionally 
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‘ . a trumpet sounds 
Fro rom fie hid Batiieaentt of eternity: 
Those shaken mists a space unsettle. 
(When) os who summons them (they) ft 
have seen.’ 


Then there is dogma to be taught, and taught in 
such a way that they perceive the relationship be- 
tween creed and conduct. Neither Jewish morality 
nor Christian morality is a natural morality; both 
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recognize supernatural demands and rest on supra- 
mundane sanctions. If children are not helped to 
understand this, they will before long regard as 
absurd those ways of living which their faith pre- 
scribes. If there is no God, then, to take obvious 
examples, free-love is entirely defensible and poli- 
tics based on force is inevitable. The secularized 
world denies more and more the validity of a moral- 
ity based on anything except expediency. Children 
soon discover that this is true. They must be as- 
sisted to see that religious parents also know it, but 
are sure that the secularist world is mistaken; that 
there is a God, and that this makes a basic difference. 
Unless parents are sure of this themselves, and can 
impart to their young people a willingness with God 
to defy the mores, they need not expect that their 
boys and girls will very long make a serious attempt 
to live according to the moral teachings of religion. 
What a task to teach all this wisely and well! 

Last but not least, it is the parent who must help 
his children to discover and to love the saints, the 
outstanding religious personalities of the race. If he 
does not do this, as things are organized in contem- 
porary education, they will grow up unaware of the 
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existence of these glowing souls, of whom the world 
is unworthy and who lift mankind toward Heaven 
Where are they to learn of Abraham, Moses, Elijah, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremy, Ezekiel; of Jesus on 
whom men have looked and seen God come to 
earth; of John and Paul; or Augustine, Francis of 
Assisi, Dominic, Bonaventura, Thomas of Aquino, 
Theresa, Loyola, Wesley, Livingstone, Florence 
Nightingale, Bernadette, Grenfell, Fr. Huntington 
of Holy Cross? Youth finds it not hard to admire and 
imitate such vital and refreshing people, once youth 
has met them; but someone must perform the neces- 
sary introductions. Who but the parents nowadays 
will do it? But fathers and mothers cannot do it un- 
less first they know the saints themselves. 


How to Begin 

The usual parent is apt to stand paralyzed when 
he contemplates the many phases of religious knowl- 
edge which, as well he understands, he must some- 
how impart: the art of worship, a technique of in- 
dividual piety, that moral challenge of religious be- 
lief which hits home to the very foundations of 
modern living, an understanding of great souls whose 
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lives with and for God have a timeless significance 
and beauty. Nor, as he perceives, can these aspects 
of religion be taught seriatim; they form an inter- 
woven pattern. No wonder he trembles a bit in 
anticipation. 

But there is no need for him to feel utterly dis- 
couraged and, because there is much to be taught, 
teach nothing. He may at least begin with that 
which is most readily within his initial competence, 
the decent conduct of family devotions and a regular 
and humble attendance with his children at the 
ancient ceremonies. That begun, the rest follows 
more naturally and easily than might be supposed. 
It will be found that pastors usually welcome re- 
quests for assistance. It may be that a church’s Sun- 
day or weekday classes can be used to supplement 
the home instruction, though one should take care, 
so various are the merits of these schools, not to send 
a child to one of them until first one has visited it in 
action and seen with his own eyes what goes on. And 
as in every kind of education, once a right start is 
made a good many problems are solved ambulando, 
problems which seem in advance impossible to 
handle. The parent finds that he himself must learn 
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and can learn and does learn as the growing children 
challenge him. Hand in hand parent and child can 
pursue the ancient pathway of the race; and as they 
go, God looks upon His searching sons and daugh- 
ters and reveals, now as in the past, the secret of 
Himself, which secret once accepted, not life nor 
death can thrust them into fear. 
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